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To every friend of the Una Sancta: 


A Happy Christmas 


and a 


God directed New Year 


The WORD became Flesh and Dwells among us 
even unto the End of Time. 
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etrospective of an OW Alan 
(Continued—II) 


(The young clergyman came rapidly up the mountain side from 
the village below, mecting the old pastor at the foot of a great pine 
tree—a veteran of the forest—standing a little way from the Chap- 
el-Of-Our-Merciful-Saviour.) 


“How nice to meet again,” said the old man. “You take that 
seat and I will sit over here, then the sinking sun will shine upon 
us for a while yet. To-day I will tell you a few remembrances from 
the Early Beginnings of the Eben-Ezer work in Brush. It covers 
about two years—two very busy years under all the handicaps of 
building from the ground uv. Some of this has been told me by 
eye-witnesses and much I have seen develop as I was a good deal 
about that pastor and his devoted and diligent wife. 

We have often talked about the flight of time—time and years 
gone as a dream; but did it ever occur to you that in a sense time 
vanishes yielding to a word often used in a certain present-day 
religious movement? It is the word “timelessness”. I have more 
than once been reminded of ii as I have sat here looking at that 
little stone sanctuary. That stone work gives you a sense of per- 
manency. Moss has long since grown on those stones and it will be 
there long in the future. Time counts little. We speak of a “‘yester- 
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House in brush Where First Patient was Admitted 
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day, to-day, and for ever” but we also speak of time as an ever 
flowing stream where both past, present, and future go in one. 
God is timeless; so is His Church; so is its worship. For two thou- 
sand years it has gone on. Generation succeeded generation; but 
the worship went on, goes on—time or no time. It is wonderful to 
contemplate the ever changing stream of worshippers coming and 
going, each taking his little part and making his small contribution 
to the great sacrifice of praise, thanksgiving, and suplication aris- 
ing as clouds of incense before the Lord Almighty. It is wonderful 
and a privilege for a while at least to be permitted to withdraw 
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House on West-side and Three House-tents 


from the distractions of daily life to take—in retired stillness—the 
place of Mary, there to inhale—as it were-—the atmosphere of eter- 
nity—the eternity for which we were created; —but, pardon me 
for my wandering thought. You wanted me to tell more of that 
pastor and his wife who long since came to Brush to dedicate them- 
selves to charity. 

Even before their arrival requests were made for admission. 
These had to be postponed even after their arrival as there were 
no accommodations whatever. Their house was merely a small 
private home. 

One application, however, made a deep impression on those two 
people. It came from a man in Denver. He explained that he came 
originally from Oconto, Wis., where his wife had died from tuber- 
culosis. An only son of about nine or ten years had been left be- 
hind with grandparents, while he had gone to Denver in search of 
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House-‘Lent Given by Bethany Church in Denver 


health. In Denver he himself met so much inhospitality and indif- 
ference that he felt utterly forsaken and begged for admission. The 
pastor and his wife talked the matter over and finally sent word 
that if it were possible to find a larger house, he might come. 
Houses were scarce but the Methodist pastor being transferred to 
some other station, his house became vacant. It was promptly 
taken as it had one exira bedroom and the first patient came—a 
fine man, just one of those sensitive souls whom aloofness, indif- 
ference, and inhospitality would picrce to the innermost core. He 
had come to remain for several years and thus the first beginning 
was made in that service of charity which has continued for so 
many years. 

Fortunately, through the deep interest of the founder of the 
Immanuel Deaconess Motherhouse at Omaha, the venerable Rev. 
E. A. Fogelstrgm, the pastor’s wife had been granted the, then un- 
usual, privilege of taking a course of training in nursing together 
with the sisters of that house, and, since neither of them had come 
to Brush to merely “run” a charity, but to actually engage in the 
work of charity, this training came very handy. All at once the 
pastor’s wife proved to be the household manager, the cook, the 
nurse, and the laundress; but she was young and went at it with a 
determination and it all went well. 

The next months after their arrival, the pastor was busy making 
arrangement for the measuring-up and the laying-out of the 
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grounds in order that planting might be started. In accordance 
with the decision of the Board at the previous meeting, thirty-five 
acres had been secured some time in February, 1904. Two-thirds 
of this land was planted with alfalfa. The one-third nearest to the 
city Limits had been broken and wheat had.been sown in it, but it 
had all grown to sandburs. It was decided to lay this out as a suit- 
able campus for the future buildings, barn, cemetery, etc. This 
ground was extremely uneven. For ages sand had blown in ever 
increasing heaps—in regular desert fashion. These had to be lev- 
elled; but there was a wonderful co-operation by the neighbors. 
For more than two weeks neighbors came with teams, plows, and 
scrapers, ete., and by the time they were through it was level and 
fine for planting, and all this labor was donated. Water was great- 
ly needed as no rain had fallen that spring. Here again friends 
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Are the House-Tents, Rest-Hall, ete. 
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Miss Anna Petersen, First Patient to Pass Away. at Eben-Ezer 


came to help along. Business people in Brush raised sufficient 
money to provide a well; but the idea of a garden suitable in size 
for an institution was met with much scepticism and only too many 
prophesied that it was labor in vain. It could not be made into a 
garden for this was no country for plantings and gardens—and 
there was in the entire community, indeed, little to prove the op- 
posite. Still, all were willing to help and the work went on. 
Many a time in previous years the pastor had wondered why 
he as a young man for years should serve a regular apprenticeship 
in nursery management and landscape-architecture for it had so 
far never proved of any practical value to him. But is it not strange 
how in human life certain experiences are made which may seem 
almost useless—in as far as anv experience or accomplishment can 
be called useless! Now came the opportunity to make use of the 
knowledge acquired many years before. Fortunately he had car- 
ricd with him his drafting equipment which not only at this time 
but through the years to come proved a great and money saving 
help, as his knowledge of drafting enabled him to lay out to scale 
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every building and almost every room in the buildings-to-be— 
leaving to the architect the working details. The accompanying 
sketch (p. 8-9) shows the original layout of the grounds. This plan 
was cerried out very much in detail and has in the main remained 
so to the present time (1940). Certain changes were made as f.inst. 
the idea of fruit garden was soon abandoned since this section of 
the country is not adapted for fruit. The thought of having pa- 
tients do some work as part pay for their stay also had to be given 
up as it brought with it too many difficulties. Other modifications 
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Sister Marie Jividbjerg in the Garb of a Probationer 


took place as building plans were altered; but the original plan is 
even after these many years quite distinguishable. Once the plan 
was drawn to scale and the stakes set, the planting progressed fast 
and in a short time several thousand trees and shrubs had been set 
in place. The work of planting continued for some years “accord- 
ing to plan” till the grounds were covered. Through the later years 
very few trees or bushes were bought as a small nursery was 
maintained where things were propagated and kept in stock for 
future use. Some amusing incidents occurred during the first 
planting season. The ground as prepared for planting was very 
dry and loose. One day a blinding sandstorm came up. The pastor 
was there with a number of men working. It seemed impossible to 
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The Original Ground Plan (English Style). One Definite Aim in Laying Out Th 
Ruildings in Order to Secure for Patients and Other Guests 
den, but also to Secure Shelter fre 


breathe. The only refuge was to lie down on the ground and cover 
the head with a coat. On another occasion Mrs. Madsen came out 
from town’with the afternoon coffee when quite unexpectedly a 
very heavy rainstorm broke. There was no shelter of any kind. 
What could be done? A large box, in which trees had been re- 
ceived from a Nebraska nursery, was set on end and it afforded 
fine shelter for the little lady till the storm was over. Yes, there 
were many curious incidents of various kinds—all part of pioneer 
experiences. - 

As the planting season came to an end, the pastor went to solicit 
funds in various places. He was away for several months; but his 
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is Plan Was Not Only, in as Far as Possible, to Remove the Main Traffie from the 
‘Tivaey, Quietness, and Undisturbed Use of the Lawns and Gar- 


m the 


Piereing Winds of the Prairie 


good wife managed the home, the sick, of whom there were now 
several. With much devotion she cared for whatever happened to 
claim attention. While she was there alone—it was in June—a 
severe hailstorm went over the town. It broke every window on 
the east side of the house. That was her first experience with hail- 
storms. The garden by the house which friends had planted with 
flowers and vegetables of various kinds, was ruined for that year. 
The institution grounds were spared as the hail did not fall much 
to the west of the town. 

(A silence settled over the two. The old man seemed lost in the 
observetions on the days of long ago.) 
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“But there were to be deaconesses, were there not?” inquired 

the younger of the two. “Yes, there were to be deaconesses, and a 

few had offered for service; but they were away for training,” 

was the reply. The first to follow the call to this vocation was 

Miss Marie Hvidbjerg, a trained nurse from Cedar Falls, lowa. Her 

| knowledge of the work and calling of a deaconess was but limited, 

i but she desired to make it her vocation if possible. Arrangements 

were, therefore, made for her to go to the old Deaconess Mother- 

house in Copenhagen, Denmark. There she remained for two and 

one-half years and went through the regular course of training to- 

) gether with the voung candidates, besides enjoying a great many 

special privileges and opportunities for better equipping herself 

for the work she hoped to enter in America. For this the founders 

of the Eben-Ezer will remain grateful to that wonderful woman 

and directing sister, Sophie Zarhtman, and also the pastor, the 

Rev. N. Dalhoff. Both have long since passed away; both are still 

remembered at Eben-Ezer with gratitude, for they did on more 

occasions than one go out of their way to aid the young sister from 
the United States. 

The latter part of April, 1904, Sister Marie, together with eight 
other candidates, was invested as Probationer. She received at 
that time the Probationer’s garb of the Motherhouse—yet with the 
definite understanding that her work would be at the newly estab- 
lished institution at Brush, Colorado. Present at the investiture 
were the sisters working in the Motherhouse—also as many of the 
sisters working in the city of Copenhagen as could be there. The 
investiture of sisters is never given any publicity at the old Moth- 
erhouses. It is a private event in the circle of sisters and should 
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always be so. To become a Probationer is only to become a be- 
ginner and unexpected things can happen before further advance- 
menis are made. Sister Marie remained at the Old Danish Mother- 
house for another year and a 


were provided for her. i 

About this time three more 
candidates offered for service. 
This was a great encourage- tj 
ment for the pastor and his 
wife as both looked longingly ee 
forward to the time when the i , 
care of the sick could be taken 
over by the sisters. One candi- 
date, Miss Maren Sérensen, 
from Hutchinson, Minnesota, 
entered the Immanuel Moth- 
erhouse, Omaha, Nebraska, for ‘ 
a course of training and soon 
another, Miss Johanne Larsen, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, also entered 
the Omaha House. This ar- 
rangement was made possible 
through the unbounded gener- 
osiity of the founder of that 
important House, the late Rev. The Mucharist Vestment (Chasuble) 
FE. A. Fogelstrom, and the Di- which Sister Marie Brought with Her 

‘ as a Gift from the Directing Sister 
recting Sister, Sister Martha of the Old Motherhouse, Copenhagen, 
Sdéderbaum. Both before and Denmark 
during the next following years the Rev. Fogelstrém rendered the 
infant Motherhouse at Brush great assistance. He was ever ready 
to give advice and a visit to his study more than once brought 
solutions to problems which the inexperienced beginners were in 
need of. 


Still another Christian woman became a candidate. It was Miss 
Inger Johansen. She was at the time employed in the Motherhouse 
at Brooklyn, New York, and entered there for a partial training, 
awaiting the time when the work at Brush might become or- 
ganized on the return of Sister Marie from Denmark. It all looked 
very promising; but the two latter never became Probationers. 
You may wonder at that, dear friend, but this is just the common 
experience in all religious communities. Young women may hear 
ef the work for deaconesses and they may become interested and 
apply for admission to the Motherhouse. During the period as 
candidates these women may find that, after all, the Diaconate was 
not their vocation and quietly they return to private life. This in 
no way reflecis on them or their character, for how could they 
meke clear to themselves whether this was their vocation or not 
except by trying it out. The first periods in a religious house is 
always preeminently for the candidate to find whether she really 
has a vocation for that calling or not. Even the period of time 
elapsing between the investiture as a Probationer to the time of 
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Consecration is a time to make sure the consciousness and call to 
this particular vocation. This is one important reason why the in- 
vestiture is considered an act belonging in the narrower and pri- 
vate circle of the Motherhouse. 
“While the sisters were receiving their training in nursing, etc., 
in various places, how did things go at the parsonage in Brush?” ) 
inquired the young man. “I will tell you,” was the reply, “for I 
watched those early beginnings with close interest.” 

he pastor was away a good part of the summer and several 
times he was sick when he returned from his collection tours. Each 
time it took him some time to recuperate; but in the meaniime his 


Sister Maren Sorensen, on Her Keturn trom the Immanuel 
Motherhouse, Omaha, Nebraska 
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The Rest-Hall Erected after European Pattern on the 
Suegestion of Sister Marie 


energetic wife carried on. She very amply proved what has often 
been on my mind as I have observed the executive efficiency of 
the sisterhoods of the Roman communion, that women can very 
well take on them independent responsibility without needing to 
be directed by a man, pastor or otherwise. It is true that here was 
only work on a very limited scale, but it was building from the 
bottom up and so presented meny difficulties which work, well 
established, would not have. The three patients remained and a 
fourth was asking for admittance. Not till the fall of that summer 
did it prove possible to secure a larger house. 

An event of importance that summer was the second meeting 
of the Board of Trustees which met the last day of August and re- 
mained in session for several days. It was the first time the greater 
number of the Board members 52d ever been in Brush or had seen 
the land which had been purchased. All present were well pleased 
and this naturally proved quite an encouragement to those who 
were to carry on. For the Sunday morning Communion the Metho- 
dists had very generously placed their church at the disposal of 
the meeting which naturally gathered all Danish Lutheran people 
in the community. This kindness on the part of the Methodists 
made this particular gathering so much more festive and impres- 
sive. Tie old Methodist church had a slight resemblance to a small 
basilica with its apse in the east end. Here a temporary altar was 
set up and the entire service not only was Lutheran but was also 
expressed in truly Lutheran form. Nationalism in those days was 
strong and it never occurred to anyone that it might have been ap- 
propriate to have the service in Knglish. There were not- even 
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English books available. How great and beneficial a change nearly 
forty years have brought about. 

After the service a picnic lunch was served by the local St. 
Ansgar Congregation. A fine place for this purpose had been se- 
cured south of Brush in a grove of large cottonwood trees. There a 
very pleasant afternoon was spent in happy fellowship. Unexpect- 
edly the Rev. Kr. Anker, at that time one of the leading school 
men in the Danish churches in America, had come to the meeting. 


_It was at this gathering he delivered his masterly lecture on: “Re- 


spect for Burden, My Son”. It made a deep impression on ail pres- 
ent and is, after these more than thirty-five years, at times still 
referred to by some of those who heard it. It was the first time 
Mr. Anker visited Eben-Ezer; but this visit was, in years to come, 
followed by many others. His visits were always looked forward 
to with happy expectation. At times these visits were quite pro- 
longed but they always added a certain enrichment to the life of 
the institution. He was, perhaps, one of the keenest observers the 
Danish churehes have had in this country. 

Late in the fall of 1904 a larger house was secured on the west 
side of Brush. This house was better adapted to the work. For- 
tunately it was found that the water was much softer than was the 
case on the east side. A windmill was put up and about this time 
the first “house-tent” was .ided. It was a gift from the Bethany 
Church in Denver and was very comfortable and attractive. House- 
tents were about that time becoming so popular that even insti- 
tutions having large buildings provided “house-tents for their pa- 
tients, f.inst. the Agnes Memorial Sanatorium in Denver, erected 
by Lawrence Phipps, the Old Printers’ Home in Colorado Springs, 
ete. This popularity lasted for quite a number of years and it be- 

se came a providential means for 

various charitable organizations 

to start work among tubercular 
patients as it provided accom- 
modations at comparatively 
small cost. The Missouri Syn- 
ed sanatorium was started in 
a. this way; so also the Swedish 
National, the Camp for some 
years conducted by the Y. M. 
Cc. A. in Denver, the Modern 
' ? \ Woodmen by Colorado Springs, 
re and others. One or two more 
“house-tents were given to 
Eben-Ezer by friends of the 
work at Brush and a couple 
were built right there, so that 
by the fall of 1905 there were 
ten “house-tents” in addition 
“to the room in the house it- 
self. In connection with the 


The ‘Two Brothers: Lr, Edw. Andersen. construction of a “house-tent”, 
Sitting, and Sani Hienriksen * intended to be a study for the 
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pastor, a rather funny thing happened. It was in the days of “local 
option”. The town had been dry for a couple of years; but things 
were not so “dry” as they might be, and a battle was going on. 
The man engaged to sect un the study for the pastor was a good. 
kind-hearted man; but he did like a “drink”. As he had well 
started on the new “house-tent” a young man came along. He, too, 
was a carpenter, coming from Minneapolis, and he wondered if he 
could not help for a few days. He was iaken on and the work 
went so much faster. After a while one of them got thirsty and 
both went away to get a “drink”, That went on for a couple of 
days and ouite a friendship developed between the two, till all of 
a sudden the marshal came along and ordered the carpenier be- 
fore the justice of the peace. The assistant carpenter then turned 
out to be a detective who was there to check on the “blind pigs” 
in the town. Weill, the supposed study was finished and it was a 
stucy when not needed for some sick one. It did remain the pas- 
tor’s s.uuy and office for six years. 
(To be continued) 
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“From the Momitat Side 


Quietly and unobtrusively the traces of summer departed. Flow- 
ers disappesred one after the other, yet, by middle of November 
nice bouquets of Viola maxima could still be picked for the table. 
The first snow fell the latter part of October to the depth of 10-12 
inches. A couple of sisters were still lingering at the mountain side 
and the snow gave them a chance io see the pine forests in their 
winter garb. It did not last long, however, and there were pleasant 
and warm days after that. The first days of November a very pow- 
erful windstorm blew for a couple of days the hardest old set- 
tlers had ever seen there. Two of our tallest.trees (62 feet tall) 
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broke off, falling right over the power and light wires, leaving all 
that mountain without light or power—and, worst of all—without 
the radio. It was bad enough, however, for even the water supply 
gave out. Two days and nights no current. Old lamps and candles 
had to be resorted to. For many miles around numerous trees fell, 
breaking down light and telephone wires. In a week or so the 
damage was repaired and the trouble was soon forgotten. 

The church vear is fast drawing to a close and it is with thank- 
fulness we at the Mountain Side look back over it—for it was a 
good year in the company of dear friends of common sympathies 
and interests. The year of the Church is as a circle: its ending is 
its beginning—an unceasing round of presentations of the mercies 
of God. During the year we brought to a close the series of writ- 
ings which had been uppermost in our mind: the articles on Re- 
ligious Communities. 

Whether the liturgical interest in our Lutheran Zion has been 
on the increase may noi be so easy to determine since no bond of 
unity is in existence. Our Confessions are clear in their emphasis 
on Sacraments and a sacramental life—-but Lutheran practice is 
oftentimes not so much governed by Confessions as by haphazards. 
One does not need to go far afield to convince himself of that. 
Only recently we were told (believe in The American Lutheran) 
that quite a group of students in Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, 
Mo., were giving serious attention to things liturgical. It speaks 
well for the future that men from this important seminary are 
making earnest of the regulated devotional life, for men from 
there are seldom afraid to stand up for what they feel is worth 
while. It is also a deep satisfaction that young men are taking 
hold where old ones are leaving off. 

The writer of these lines is happy for the precious contacts 
made; for the genuine and understanding fellowship enjoyed 
through many years with men and women of common interest 
scattered—as they are—in the various synodical organizations. 
How great when the present synodical partition walls—now creat- 
ing so many an unhappy barrier—shall have fallen. To each and 
every one we feel indebted and at this time we desire particularly 
to express our deep appreciation. We look forward confidently as- 
sured that what friends of the Una Sancta so far have tried to fur- 
ther has not been in vain. The course of the Una Sancta will go 
on. It is not an accident that the consciousness of it has been awak- 
ened throughout the Christian world. Young, capable, and de- 
voted men are back of it and, undoubtedly, God has a purpose 
with it. May our deepest love ever be bound up with the Una 
Sancta in ever increasing devotion, and service. 

A REMINDER 

Those subscribers who have not paid up for the past year are 

kindly requested to do so. Thanks in advance. 


UNA SANCTA 


is published bi-monthly in the interest of liturgical devotional life and wor- 

ship. Editor: Rev. J. Madsen, aided by a number of men interested in the 
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